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A SLIGHT ADVENTURE WITH SPANISH 
SMUGGLERS. 


At the close of the year 1850, I embarked from 
Jaffa on board an English schooner, of small ton- 
nage and still smaller accommodations, that had 
been loading Syrian wheat for the markets of either 
Cork or Plymouth, whichever port the fickle winds 
might happen to waft us to. A long sojourn in 
the East, and a familiar acquaintance with fever in 


its most pernicious form, had induced my medical 
VOL. I.—NoO. 25. 
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BROCK AND TOWN OF GIBRALTAR, 


| advisers to recommend a sea voyage; and a love of 


home, added to a much-cherished desire to be an eye- 
witness of the wonders of the then widely spoken of 
Exhibition, pointed out England as the most desi- 
rable spot for renovating a nearly broken-up consti- 
tution, and for mingling once more with the delights 
of civilized towns and sensible companions. Accord- 
ingly, with a sallow face and a bottle of sulphate of 
quinine—the inseparable companion of my travels— 
I took leave of the Holy Land, and lent a hand in 
getting up the anchor and sheeting the sails home, 
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The schooner being fairly under weigh and 
making good progress through the waters, I de- 
scended into the small and badly-lit cabin, which 
was to be my home for many days to come, there 
to draw an inference from the features and con- 
versation of my companions, as to the probability 
of my having a pleasant or a disagreeable voyage. 
The close, damp, confined smell of that gloomy 
cabin—too low to stand upright in—too slippery 
and greasy to sit with comfort in—too dark to see 
to read in—too full of lockers filled with miscella- 
neous stores to hope for rest or quiet in—all these 
things foreboded sad inconvenience and perpetual 
trouble ; and such forebodings were amply verified. 
The accommodation for passengers consisted of two 
berths of about five feet long, and one and a half 
broad; in some parts two feet, in others only a foot, 
high. Here mattresses, etc., were spread at night ; 
but in the morning they were rolled up, to admit 
of free access to the bread lockers. The space be- 
tween these two berths was the sitting apartment, 
with a small table rivetted to the centre, and a 
small hatch under it, through which the cabin boy 
was perpetually disappearing in search of cabin 
stores. Round the table in a semicircle ran some 
lockers, which served as seats, greasy with old age 
and continual pawing. Off the cabin was the cap- 
tain’s state room, which had much the appearance 
of a dirty bandbox, full of indescribable odds and 
ends. How he ever found anything he put away, 
or ever found room to put anything away at all, 
was always a puzzle to me. A small glass sky- 
light admitted the light in fine weather, and the 
sea to a very inconvenient extent when it was 
rough. The schooner was called a clipper, which 
term signifies, I imagine from the experience I 

leaned, a vessel that has never a dry spot on her 

ecks, from stem to stern, be she before or on a 
wind. 

Well, so far so bad; but this is not one-hundredth 
part of what we had to undergo. The berth oppo- 
site to the one allotted to me was occupied by a 
shipwrecked captain, who had lost his vessel in a 
gale at Jaffa. His mate and an apprentice were 
also passengers; but, as there was no room for 
them aft, they slept with the sailors, and only came 
down into the cabin at meal hours. This ogre of 
a man, as I may fairly term him, who had, as he 
himself declared, been the unluckiest of mortals 
from his youth up, was always prognosticating 
something unpleasant to us all. When the wind 
was fair, he argued that it would not last; when 
foul, that it had set in for a fortnight. A squall 
with him was the forerunner of a gale; a gale was 
to increase to a hurricane ; while on a really stormy 
night, the smallest evil he predicted was the shift- 
ing of the cargo, and the sudden disappearance of 
vessel and all beneath the waves. Our own cap- 
tain was a timid but very consequential little man, 
and one that paid great deference to the sugges- 
tions and ominous bodings of his passenger. 

Besides all this, we had in good earnest very dis- 
mal weather the whole voyage home, and this was 
nothing but what was to be expected in the depth 
of winter. The mate and the men were perpetually 
wet; the cabin boy, who was also cook, led a life in 
comparison to which that ofa slave must be quite 
enviable. The fire in the galley was always being 


coffee, the captain for a dry shift of clothes, and 
the unhappy boy had to bear the brunt of all. He 
was punched by the men, cuffed by the mate, 
roared at by the captain, and never slept, I should 
think, for whole weeks together, for more than 
twenty minutes ona stretch. I need not here refer 
at length to the miseries I suffered in being cooped 
up with such unseemly beings; the disgusting 
meals, the loathsome table-cloth, the incessant 
alarms, both false and well-founded; wet men, 
with dark lanterns, rushing iato the cabin at all 
hours of the night, to see how the time went, or in 
search of a block, or a marline spike, or a pump 
tack, or some requisite for the frequently occurring 
casualties. Suffice it to say, that we had a rich 
variety of mishaps, and all the ogre’s predictions 
were verified, except the total loss of the vessel and 
its hands. We sprung a leak; the cargo shifted 
slightly ; the sails were torn all to tatters; there 
was hardly a sound rope left in the rigging; the 
mainmast had sprung; the skylight was washed 
away ; a poor fellow had fallen overboard in acalm, 
and was drowned; and, as we neared the Straits of 
Gibraltar, nightly adventures took place with out- 
ward-bound vessels, each one of which seemed bent 
upon our utter destruction, coming so close upon 
us in the dark of the night as to cause the greatest 
confusion and dismay. 

Thus had we been knocked about and tossed 
mercilessly on the ocean for upwards of a month, 
when at last the winds grew more propitious, and 
twenty-four hours’ fair weather brought us in satety 
into the bay of Gibraltar—a kind of half-way house 
to all ~ on their voyage from the Mediterra- 
nean. We had nosooner passed the rock than the 
wind chopped round again and blew a perfect hur- 
ricane in our teeth. "Now was a favourable oppor- 
tunity to recruit the exhausted strength of ‘the 
crew by repose and wholesome provisions; but 
the master was too much afraid of his griping 
owner at home, who regularly taxed his meagre 
bills each voyage, to dare to incur the expenses 
attendant on the anchorage—such as harbour and 
other dues, etc. We had, consequently, the mor- 
tification to see whole fleets of homeward-bound 
vessels iying snugly at anchor off the forts, pa- 
tiently abiding a shift of wind which might ren- 
der the navigation of the Gut practicable, whilst 
we ourselves were cruising about day and night in 
fruitless attempts to stem the tide which sets in 
from Tariffa like a sluice. 

One night, after we had been about a fortnight 
at this kind of work, beating tack and tack up the 
narrow passage, the wind failing us entirely, it was 
found requisite to let go a bower anchor, so as to 
keep the vessel from drifting. Scarcely had the 
cable been veered out, before we were boarded by 
one of those desperate Spanish smugglers, who, in 
spite of the fate sure to attend their detection, make 
it a frequent practice to visit homeward-bound 
vessels becalmed in the Gut, to supply them with 
fresh meat, fruit, vegetables, bread, etc., all which 
they sell at an exorbitant price; as well they may, 
considering the risk incurred. Now my readers 
must remember that all vessels from Turkey 
and Egypt are furnished with unclean bills of 
health, and hence all communication with them is 
strictly forbidden, both by the British govern- 
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Though steamers are continually passing and re- 
passing, and Spanish gun-boats cruising about on 
the look-out, these hardy bravoes set all laws at 
defiance, and manage, in spite of all. consequences, 
to hold incessant intercourse with homeward-bound 
British vessels, from which, as may be readily con- 
ceived, they derive no small emolument. To be 
fired upon was an every-day occurrence with them ; 
and one sinister-looking fellow, the chief of the gang 
that boarded us, had no less than fourteen bullet 
wounds in his body, all which he showed us with 
the greatest exultation. The captain, who had no 
scruples in breaking the quarantine regulations, 
gave the smugglers to understand that, if we were 
detained next day by contrary winds, they were at 
liberty to bring off a certain quantity of beef, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., the whole of which was to cost 
about twenty dollars, or five pounds sterling. They 
perfectly understood the order, although given in 
broken Italian, and cheerfully promised to be punc- 
tual in the fulfilment of the captain’s wishes. In- 
telligence of the expected good cheer soon got 
wind amongst the crew, and tired as they were of 
sea diet, they impatiently awaited the return of the 
boat. Where a captain sets the example of break- 
ing the law, his crew are not likely to be very par- 
ticular on the subject. The captain himself, how- 
ever, as subsequently appeared, having the dread 
of his owner before him, inwardly hoped that a 
breeze might spring up and carry off the vessel 
before the return of the smugglers should compel 
him to disgorge the twenty dollars. The smugglers, 
however, did return; their boat was laden, too, 
with many such things as a half-starved sailor 
yearns for. 

Meanwhile, a fair wind sprung up, and all hands 
were busily employed weighing the anchor, just as 
the smugglers’ boat reached the vessel’s side. 
The Spaniards made frantic gesticulations to our 
captain to heave to; but nothing would induce 
him to do this. Finding this to be the case, they 
made fast the painter of their boat to the main- 
chains, and, springing upon deck, vociferated loudly 
for payment ; and the captain, pretending not to 
understand what they said, referred them to me, as 
a party who understood the tongue. Accordingly, 
on me they fastened, like angry wolves upon their 
prey. My arguments to prove my innocence in 
the transaction were useless. One ruffian was 
handling his dagger in a most unpleasant manner, 
and, little doubting but that he would make good 
use of it if I held out, I was obliged to make a 
| precipiiate retreat to the cabin. I had hardly 
reached it, and secured the cabin door after me, 
when I heard a violent scuffle ensue on deck. The 
mate and men, who had been too much occupied 
at first to observe what was going forward, rushed 
aft, on seeing one of the Spaniards dive down the 
cabin ladder after me. In his rage to gratify his 
revenge, the chief smuggler placed ten dollars in 
the captain’s hands to obtain his permission to fire 
a single shot at me through the skylight. I need 
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| gas apparatus. 


struck, flew high up in the air. So nearly was 
I becoming a victim to the mean trickery of the 
worthless captain, and to the insatiable revenge 
of the Spaniards ! 

The whole adventure was calculated to leave the 
impression strongly on my mind that, if we venture 
to do what is improper, as the captain manifestly had 
done in breaking through the harbour regulations, 
and encouraging these reckless men, we can never 
be sure of the consequences. The smallest devia- 
tion from what is right may entail the most serious 
and painful results upon those who yield to it. 





A VISIT TO THE WESTERN GAS-WORKS. 


Ir the London pedestrian wends his way to Kensal 
Green, he can scarcely fail to observe the tall chim- 
ney and dome of the works of the Western Gas 
Company. This establishment is in the immediate 
vicinity of the cemetery, and the grounds also 
abut on the Great Western Railway. It is espe- 
cially deserving of notice from the completeness of 
all its arrangements, and particularly as being the 
first in which Cannel coal was employed on a ] 
scale; the illuminating power of the gas, dg 
tained, being seventy-five per cent. greater than 
that made from common coal. Crossing the canal 
which bounds the establishment on one side, and 
where barges are disembarking the coal used in 
the factory, the visitor finds himself at the en- 
trance gate; where, if armed with the requisite 
authority, he will be received by the officials and 
conducted to inspect the various interesting and 
complete arrangements of the works. Imme- 
diately before him will be seen the retort-house, 
which is a handsome structure of red brick, with 
stone dressings, built in the form of a polygon of 
twelve angles. It is 166 feet in diameter, and is 
constructed so as to afford ample scope for the 
growing requirements of the factory. To the left 
of the retort-house is the gas-measuring house, 
and also the gas-holders; to the right are the 
offices of the company; while in various directions 
around the premises are those heaps of coal and 
refuse which so plainly indicate the character of 
the work here prosecuted. But we must stay a 
moment before entering the building, to observe 
the principles on which gas is procured for the 
purposes of illumination. 

When the schoolboy fills the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe with coal, stops it up with a little clay, and 
puts it in the fire, the whole theory of gas-making 
is presented. In a few moments smoke issues 
from the end of the pipe; and if a candle be ap- 
plied, it will take fire, and continue to burn for 
some minutes. This smoke is gas, and an exten- 
sion and elaboration of the process constitutes a 
Whenever coal is subjected to 
what is termed by chemists destructive distilla- 
tion, that is, when it is heated red hot in close 
vessels, it yields a variety of products, which, so 


not say that such a proposition was replied to by far as our present purpose is concerned, may be 
the immediate forcible expulsion of the Spaniards, | classed in three divisions: first, permanent gases ; 
who were bundled unceremoniously into their boat. | secondly, vapours which are condensable into the 
The vessel speedily distanced them; but just as I | liquid and solid state by cooling; and thirdly, the 
reached the deck again the loud report of a pistol, | fixed or residuary matter which remains in the 
aimed at me, rung in my ears, and the splinters | vessel in which it is produced. The chief object 
from the companion hatch, which the ball had | of the processes performed at gas manufactories is, 
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to separate these substances from each other, ' 
and so to purify the gaseous products as to render 
them fit for combustion. 

If then, instead of the tobacco pipe which re- 


presented the process on a small scale, a number of | 


cast-iron cylindérs are employed, the gas, in its 
impure condition, may be obtained in abundance. 
The retorts, as they are called, which are thus 
used, are usually between six and seven feet in 
length, and a foot in diameter; from five to eight 
being set in brick-work, and so arranged as to be 
effectually heated by one fire. Each retort has a 
mouth-piece which projects from the front of the 
brick-work, and from which rises an upright pipe 
three or four inches in diameter, which conveys the 


gases produced by the distillation, to the “hy- | 


draulic main.” Each retort has also a cover, which 
is secured in its place by screws, and rendered air- 
tight by lime luting. The process of filling the 
retorts with coal is very striking. When the dis- 
tillation in the covered retorts is completed, the coke 
is dragged out with long rakes into iron barrows, 
and water being thrown upon the glowing mass, it 
is wheeled away. Immediately, a number of grimy 
and emaciated men, naked to the waist, advance 
with cylindrical shovels of the same length as 
the retort, laden with coal, which are pushed into 
the retort, turned over, and instantly withdrawn ; 


it being necessary to employ such expedition that 


the door may be closed before the gas already made 
can escape. 


tal pipe about a foot in diameter, into which the 
pipe from each retort dips, and is generally half 
full of tar and water which the gas leaves in its 
sage. The fuel employed in heating the retorts, 
is principally the coke produced in gas-making. 
But the gas produced by the retorts is very 


different from the fine and invisible fluid employed | 


in our streets and houses; it is a thick oily smoke, 
which requires various processes of purification to 
render it fit for use. Oil, water, tar, and various 
noxious gases must be separated. It was early 


found a matter of no great difficulty to get rid of | 


the first three of these ingredients ; for it was only 
necessary to pass the gas through water, and to 
allow it a sufficient time to repose, when all these 
impurities were deposited. The gas was made to 
enter a large square cistern, and by an arrange- 
ment of shelves or partitions it had to traverse the 
water several times, and was thus freed of its im- 
purities, which were drawn off from the bottom of 
the vessel by means of a stopcock. ‘This part of 
the apparatus was called the condenser ; because in 
it the more volatile vapours were brought to the 
liquid state, and were collected in an appropriate 
receiver, while the gas which entered in a heated 
and rarefied state was rendered cool and dense. 
The gas, as produced at the Western Company’s 
works, is conducted from the hydraulic main to 
what are called the ammoniacal towers, which are 
four in number, being three feet in diameter and 
fifteen in height. Near the top of each tower is a 
erforated plate or shelf, on which a stream of 
quid ammonia is pumped, which descends in a 
shower upon the gas, and frees it from some of 
its deleterious properties; and this process is re- 
peated. The gas then passes to the steam towers, 
which are charged with steam at the temperature 


The retorts are charged about every | 
four hours. ‘The hydraulic main is a long horizon- | 
| introduced, which is an upright shaft with large 


of 212°; the gas and steam are mixed in these, 
and then pass off at the top to a condenser, which 
again separates them. ‘The sudden action causes 
still further precipitation. 

The presence of various impure gases was long 
a cause of embarrassment, and still requires the 
greatest attention and ingenuity to remove, from 
the intimate association of their nature with that 
of the coal-gas itself. They were also more in- 
) jurious in their effects than either oil or tar; for 
not only did their presence materially affect the 
clearness of the light, but a large quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen was produced. This gas, 
which is a compound of hydrogen and brim- 
stone, has a very nauseous smell, and is so detri- 
mental to health, that a mixture of one-tenth in 
‘the air we breathe is stated to be sufficient to 
, cause death ; and in very small proportions it ocea- 
sions intolerable headache. The only means by 
which this evil could be effectually remedied, was 
the discovery of some substance which should 
possess an affinity for sulphuretted hydrogen, with- 
out at the same time affecting the coal-gas. Lime 
was found to supply the desideratum; and Dr. 
Henry of Manchester suggested the best means by 
which it should be employed. This was to mix the 
lime into a semi-fluid mass, which was called 
“‘eream of lime,” through which the impure gas 
is driven, and is purified of its deleterious ingre- 
dients. The lime, either dry or used as a cream, 
is placed in a cylindrical vessel ; and to prevent the 
lime from falling to the bottom, an agitator was 


flat pieces of wood or metal standing out perpen- 
dicularly from it, not unlike a chocolate-mill ; the 
agitator is kept constantly revolving on its shaft, 
'while-the flat leaves pass through the whole mass 
| of cream, keeping it well mixed. 
The lime purifiers at the Kensal Green works 
| are four in number, three being in constant use; 
they are of large dimensions, thirty-five feet long 
and sixteen wide. They are divided longitudinally 
into four compartments; in each of which there 
are several shelves or sieves loaded with slacked 
| lime three inches in depth. ‘The gas being ad- 
; mnitted at the bottom of the first purifier, passes 
| through these beds of lime in its upward ascent ; 
_ it is then conveyed to the second and third purifiers, 
and goes through a similar process. So complete 
is the clearing of the gas thus effected, that the 
| last is almost superfluous ; it is then conducted to 
the gas-holders. 
| In order to know whether or not the gas is 
| pure, it is tested by a solution of acetate of lead, 
| which is colourless. It being a property of sul- 
| phuretted hydrogen gas to produce a brown preci- 
| pitate with any salt of lead, if any of this gas be 
| mixed with the coal gas which is placed in contact 
| with the colourless solution, it will show itself’ by 
turning the liquid brown. ‘The usual way of test- 
ing is to open a stopcock fixed for that purpose in 
some part of the pipe which leads the gas into the 
last purifying vessel, and to put a paper dipped in 
the solution into the small stream of gas which 
then issues out. If only one 20,000th part of 
the bulk of gas should be sulphuretted hydrogen, 
| it will tell of its presence on the test paper. 

Each chaldron of coals submitted to distillation 





| Yields on an average about twenty-four gallons of. 
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tar, ammoniacal liquor, and other condensable pro- | ther on this department of the subject, it may be 


ducts, and 12,000 feet of purified gas ; while there : 
remains in the retorts a chaldron and a quarter of ! 
coke. About a bushel of lime is required for the 

purification of such a quantity of gas. | 

The lime thus saturated has a very nauseous 
smell, and was for some years a source of great 
annoyance to the neighbourhoods of gas-works. 
When allowed to evaporate, or even to run through 
the common sewers, the surrounding atmosphere 
was polluted with its exhalations. At length legis-_ 
lative enactments prohibited its exposure; and it 
has been a common practice to evaporate the water | 
in reservoirs under the heated retorts, and to em- | 
ploy the lime as a cement to fasten on the stoppers 
of the retorts so as to prevent the escape of the gas. 
The proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen originally 
present in the gas varies with the quality of the 
coal employed; in this respect, the employers of 
Cannel coal enjoy great advantages. 

After passing through the lime the gas may be 
considered pure. It is then ina state to be mea- 
sured, and this is accomplished as it passes to the 
gas-holders. Various contrivances have to be adopt- | 
ed for this purpose, by which the pressure upon 
the gas in the main and service pipes is adjusted ; | 
so that when a number of burners are suddenly 
extinguished or lighted in any part of the district | 
which is supplied, the change is intimated at the 
works so as to prevent either excess or deficiency 
of supply ; or, in other words, to prevent the lights | 
which remain from flaring up on the one hand, 
or being nearly or quite extinguished on the other. : 
This is effected by a nicely adjusted gasometer 
connected with the service main; and which, by 
its rising or falling according to the pressure of | 
the gas within the main, points out the necessity 
of opening or shutting the valve by which the gas ' 
is admitted from the gasometers. This regulating 
instrument has a vertical rod connected with it, 
which carries a pencil made to act upon a paper | 
cylinder properly ruled and divided, and which is 
made to rotate upon its axis by means of a time- 
piece; so that every change of pressure which takes 
place during the night is shown by the aberration 
of the line. 

The gas-holders in the Western Company's 
works are two in number; the larger is 135 feet 
in diameter and twenty-five deep; it contains 
357,858 eubic feet of gas, and weighs 150 tons. 
Its motion is regulated by a cast-iron kerb at the 
bottom, and it rises by the buoyancy of the gas | 
without further counterbalancing. The crown is | 
formed of iron plates rivetted together. In some 
of the larger establishments, the number of gaso- 
meters is very great; there are in the works of the 
Chartered Gas Company at Westminster twenty- 
ine, the average contents of each being 30,000 
cubic feet. 

The gas having been made and prepared for | 
combustion, its regular and due transmission from 
the gasometers to the places of consumption is a , 
matter of great importance. As it must always 
be conveyed to the distance of several miles, and 
sometimes over a very large extent of surface, it is 
essential, in the first place, that the pipes should 
be of the right size, or there will be the incurring 
of unnecessary expense, or a danger of being exposed 
toa deficiency of supply. Without entering fur- | 





worthy of remark that a pipe of ten inches diameter 
is estimated to be capable of transmitting 50,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour.* 

The main-pipes are usually of cast-iron joined 
together with socket-joints, in lengths of three 
yards. As a considerable quantity of water is 
carried off by the gas in a state of vapour, which 
is afterwards condensed in the pipes, some ar- 
rangement must be made for its collection and 
occasional removal; and accordingly, in laying the 
pipes, care is taken to give them a regularity of 
declivity towards certain points, where siphons, 
close vessels, and cocks are placed to receive and 


' discharge the collected water. The receivers which 
| it may also be necessary here to provide afford the 


best indication of the sound or leaky state of the 
system of mains, for it often occurs that water 
enters from the external surface into the pipes. 


' In instances where the pipes are perfectly sound, 
| it has been shown that half-a-mile of gas mains, 
| three inches in diameter, do not deposit more than 


a quart of condensed vapour or water in a year; on 
the other hand, where the mains are leaky, the 
water of the reservoir requires to be pumped out, 
particularly in wet weather, as often as once a 
fortnight. 

The importance of a correct and economical ar- 
rangement of the mains for the conveyance of gas 


| may be gathered from the fact, that the London 


Gas Light Company furnish gas to a prodigious 


' extent both in Middlesex and Surrey; and yet by 


the mode in which they are laid, aided by the 
power of their works, they are enabled to supply 
gas at Highgate Hill, though seven miles distant 
from their works at Vauxhall, with the same 
precision and in the same abundance as in their 
own immediate vicinity. 

It is worthy of remark that it has been shown 
by experiment, that every burner should have its 
full supply of gas, as a greater light will thus be 
obtained without a proportionate increase of com- 
sumption. The experiment was made with an 
argand burner of three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter ; a sufficient quantity of gas was turned 
on to give a light equal to that of a mould candle, 
the consumption then amounting to a foot and a 
half per hour. The light was then increased till 
it equalled four candles, but notwithstanding the 
light was quadrupled, the consumption of gas was 
not even doubled ; it was only two feet an hour, or 
half a foot a candle; while in the first trial the 
light of one candle consumed a foot and a half or 
three times as much. Hence it is evident that it 
is more economical to diminish the number of 
burners than the supply of gas; and it has been 
suggested that a plan might be devised by which 
one or more of the little holes with which a burner 
is perforated might be closed when the light is to 
be diminished, instead of lessening the supply of 
gas to the mass of the flame. 





THoveui1s BY THE Way.—There is nothing ter- 
rible in death but what our sins have made so; and 
even now death has no terrors of which faith in Christ 


| cannot strip it.—God has no sons that are unlike him- 


self.—Keep good principles, and they will keep you. 





* Peckstone, in his work on “ Gas-lighting.” 
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CONSPIRACY OF THE CLOCKS. 

In an American publication we find the following 
talented sketch from the French of Foussier. 
How far it is the narration of an actual fact may 
admit of doubt. It unquestionably, however, cor- 
rectly illustrates the stern, inflexible temper of | 
Sixtus, who, on the day of his coronation, ordered | 
three youths of good family to be hanged for the 
offence alluded to in this paper-—carrying fire- 
arms contrary to his edict. 

When Cardinal Montalto assumed the tiara | 
under the title of Sixtus v, he speedily threw off | 
the disguise which had enveloped his former life, | 


. . | 
smoothed the wrinkles from his now proud fore- | 


head, raised his piercing eyes—heretofore cautiously | 
veiled by their downcast lids—and made the as- | 
tounded conclave know that, in place of a docile | 
instrument, they had elected an inflexible master. | 
Many glaring abuses existed in Rome, and these | 
the new pope determined to reform. It was the | 
custom for the nobles, whether foreigners or na- 

tives, to be escorted whenever they went out by a | 
numerous body of pages, valets, soldiers, and fol- | 
lowers of all kinds, armed, like their masters, to | 
their teeth. Sometimes a noble’s “ following” | 
resembled an army rather than an escort; and it 

frequently happened that, when two such parties 

met in a narrow street, a violent struggle for pre- 

cedence would take place, and blood be freely shed 

by those who had had no previous cause of quarrel. 

Hence came the warlike meaning—which it still 
retains—of the word rencontre, Sixtus v resolved 
to put down this practice, and seized the opportu- 

nity of an unusually fierce combat taking place 
on Easter-day, within the very precincts of St. 
Peter’s. 

Next morning an official notice was posted on 
the city walls, prohibiting every noble, without 
exception, from being followed by more than 
twenty attendants. Every one also, of whatever 
degree, who should himself carry, or cause his 
people to carry, any sort of fire-arms (pocket- 
pistols being especially mentioned), should thereby 
incur the penalty of death. At this notice, Pasquin 
jested and the nobles laughed; but no one dared 
to indulge in bravado, until the following incident 
occurred. 

Just after the promulgation of the pope’s orders, 
Ranuccio Farnese, the only son of the duke of 
Parma, arrived in Rome. His first care was to 
wait on the new pontiff; and being presented by 
his uncle, Cardinal Farnese, the young prince met 
the reception due to his rank and to his merit. 
Already his talents and courage gave promise of 
his becoming a worthy successor to his father; 
and the Roman nobles vied with each other in 
doing honour to the heir of one of the richest 
duchies in the peninsula. On the evening after 
his arrival, he was invited by Prince Cesarini to a 
magnificent banquet. Wine flowed freely, and the 
night waxed late, when the gay guests began to 
discuss the recent edict of his holiness. Several 








' an audience of his holiness. 


wild young spirits, and amongst them Ranuccio, 
declared themselves ready to brave it openly. Next | 
morning, however, when sobered by sleep, they 


forego their bravado. Ranuccio alone felt a strong 
desire to try conclusions with the pope. Although 
a feudatory of the holy see, he was not a Roman, 
and he was a prince. Sixtus v would probably 
think twice before touching a head that was al- 
most crowned. Besides, youths of twenty love 
adventure, and it is not every day that one can 
enjoy the pleasure of putting a pope in a dilemma. 
Ranuccio, in short, went to the Vatican and asked 
It was immediately 
granted, and the prince, after having, according to 
the custom, knelt three times, managed adroitly to 
let fall at the very feet of Sixtus a pair of pistols 
loaded‘to the muzzle. 

Such audacity could not go unpunished. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation the pope summoned his 
guards, and ordered them to arrest and convey to 
Fort St. Angelo the son of the Duke of Parma, 
who had just condemned himself to death. War 
might be declared on the morrow; an outraged 
father might come, sword in hand, to demand the 
life and liberty of his son; what cared Sixtus? 
He was resolved to restore but a corpse. 

The news spread quickly: so much audacity on 
one side and so much firmness on the other seemed 
almost incredible. Cardinal Farnese hastened to 
the Vatican; and, falling at the feet of the pope, 
with tears in his eyes pleaded his nephew’s cause. 
He spoke of the youth of the culprit and the loy- 
alty of his father, who was then in Flanders 
fighting the battles of the holy see. Ranuccio 
had been but two days in Rome—might he not 
fairly be supposed ignorant of the new enactment ? 
then he belonged to a powerful house, which it 
might not be prudent for even his holiness to of- 
fend; and, finally, he was closely related by blood 
to the late pope, Paul 111. 

The pope’s reply was cruelly decisive. ‘“ The 
law,” he said, “ makes no distinction; a criminal 
is a criminal, and nothing more. The Vicegerent 
of God on earth, my justice, like His, must be im- 
partial ; nor dare I exercise clemency, which would 
be nothing but weakness.” 

The cardinal bent his head, and retired. 

Besieged incessantly by fresh supplications from 
various influential quarters, the pope sent for Mon- 
signor Angeli, the governor of Fort St. Angelo. 
To him he gave imperative orders, that precisely 
at twenty-four o’clock* that evening, his illustrious 
prisoner's head should be struck off. 

The governor returned to the castle, and signi- 
fied to Ranuccio that he had but two hours to live. 
The young man laughed in his face, and began to 
eat his supper. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that he, the heir apparent of the duke of 
Parma, could be seriously menaced with death by 
an obscure monk, whose only title to the pontificate 
seeméd to have been his age and decrepitude. Yet 
speedily the threat seemed to him less worthy of 
derision, when he saw from his window a scaftold, 
bearing a hatchet and a block, in process of erection. 
But who can describe his dismay when his room 
was entered by a monk, who came to administer the 
last rites of the church, followed by the executioner, 
asking’ for his last orders. 

Meantime, Cardinal Farnese was not idle. He 











all, with one exception, judged it ‘expedient to 








* In Italy the hours are reckoned from 1 to 24, commencing 
at sunset, : 
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consulted with his friend, Count Olivarés, ambas- 
sador from the court of Spain, and they resolved to 
attempt to obtain by stratagem what had been 
refused to their prayers. Two precious hours re- 
mained. 

“Our only plan,” said the cardinal, “is to stop 
the striking of all the public clocks in Rome. 
Meanwhile, do you occupy Angeli’s attention.” 

His eminence possessed great influence in the 
city, and, moreover, the control of the public clocks 
belonged to his prerogative. At the appointed 
hour, as if by magic, Time changed his noisy course 
into a silent flight. Two clocks, those of St. Peter 
and St. Angelo, were put back twenty minutes. 
Their proximity to the prison required this change, 
and the eardinal’s authority secured the inviolable 
secrecy of every one concerned in the plot. 

The execution was to be private; but Olivarés, 
in his quality of ambassador, was permitted to re- 
main with the governor. A single glance assured 
him that the clock was going right; that is to say, 
that it was quite wrong. Already the inner court 
was filled with soldiers under arms, and monks 
chanting the solemn “ Dies Ire.” Everything was 
prepared save the victim. Olivarés was with An- 
geli, and a scene commenced at once terrible and 
burlesque. The ambassador,-in order to gain time, 





decide. He raised his eyes—his nephew still lived. 
His neck bare, and his hands tied, he knelt beside 
the block, between a priest and the executioner, 
faintly uttering the words of his last prayer. Sud- 
denly the chanting ceased ; the cardinal flew towards 
the governor. Ere he could speak, his gestures 
and his countenance lied for him. 

“A pardon! a pardon!” exclaimed Olivarés. 
The soldiers shouted. The executioner began to 
unloose his victim, when a sign from Angeli made 
him pause. The governor read and re-read the 
missive. “The body of Ranuccio Farnese!” he 
repeated ; “ the criminal’s name would suffice. Why 
these words, ‘ the body of” ?” 

“ What stops you?” cried the cardinal, at that 
perilous moment looking paler than his nephew. 

; “ Read !” replied Angeli, handing him the pope’s 
etter. 

* Ts that all P” said his eminence, forcing a smile 
and pointing to the clock. ‘“ Look at the hour; it 
still wants two minutes of the time, and I received 
that paper from his holiness more than a quarter 
of an hour since.” 

The governor bowed; the argument was irre- 
sistible. Ranuccio was given up to his deliverers. 
A carriage with four fleet horses waited outside 
the prison, and in a few moments the cardinal and 


began to converse on every imaginable subject, but | the young prince were galloping along the road to 


the governor would not listen. 
* My orders, he said, “are imperative. 
first stroke of the clock, all will be over.” 


and down the room, watching for the striking of 
his clock. He called: a soldier appeared. “Is all 
prepared?” All was prepared: the attendants, 
like their master, were only waiting for the hour. 

“Tis strange,” muttered the governor. “I 
should have thought——” 

“ At least,” interrupted Olivarés, “if you will 
not delay, do not anticipate.” And monsignor 
resumed his hasty walk between the door and the 
window, listening for the fatal sound which the 
faithful tongue of the clock still refused to utter. 

Despite of the delay, however, the fatal hour ap- 
proached. Ten minutes more, and Ranuccio’s fate 
would be sealed. 

Meanwhile the cardinal repaired to the pope. 
As he entered, Sixtus drew out his watch, and his 
eyes sparkled with revengeful joy. On the testi- 
mony of that unerring timepiece, Ranuccio was 
already executed. 

“ What seek you?” asked his holiness. 

“The body of my nephew, that I may convey it 
to Parma. At least, let the unhappy boy repose in 
the tomb of his ancestors.” 

“ Did he die like a Christian ?” 

“ Like a saint,” cried the cardinal, trembling at 
& moment’s delay. Sixtus v traced the following 
words :—‘ We order our governor of Fort St. An- 
gelo to deliver up to his eminence the body of 
Ranuccio Farnese.” Having sealed it with the 
pontifical signet, he gave it to the cardinal. 

Arrived at the castle gates, Farnese, agitated 
between hope and fear, hastened to demand an en- 
trance. A profound silence reigned within, broken 
only by the distant note of the “ De Profundis.” 
He rushed towards the court. Was he too late ? 
—had his stratagem succeeded? One look would 
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Parma. Just then the clocks of Rome pealed forth 


At the | in unison, as if rejoicing that by their judicious 
| silence they had gained their master’s cause. 
“ But the pope may change his mind.” Without | 
replying, the terrible Angeli walked impatiently up | 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE. 


“ First catch your hare,” says the cookery book ; 
and before choosing a house, it is necessary that 
you have some choice. A working man, especially, 


| is too often glad to get any house at all near his 


work, and to pay for very poor quarters twice the 
per-centage which the richer classes pay for their 
homes. Nor while trade and manufactories are so 
shifting as they are, both with regard to prosperity 
and locality, and while the working classes find so 
many other natural impediments to co-operation - 
even for so laudable a purpose as that of procuring 
healthy homes, is it easy to see a safe and practi- 
cal mode of redressing this great evil. Until the 
consuming classes, and especially those who are 
“easy” in their circumstances, are convinced that 
it is not only a religious duty, but a profitable in- 
vestment, to take care that the working classes 
are well lodged—until they are assured that there 
is a money, as well as a moral profit in sanitary 
measures, we fear there is little hope of seeing 
the poor man comfortably and healthily housed. 
Many things, however, prove that this good time 
is coming, and perhaps in our time. 

It is indeed astonishing, how little choice there 
is of tolerable houses suitable to any rank in life, 
except the middle classes—the most comfortable, 
and, as De Foe says in Robinson Crusoe, all things 
considered, the most moral and happy of all classes 
of society. The other year the Houses of Parlia- 
ment had their tenderest sympathies elicited by 
architects, on account of the destitute and crowded 
condition of the Royal family in Buckingham 
Palace ; and from her Majesty down to the meanest 
of her subjects, every class complains of want of 























proper house accommodation. Even for the middle | 
classes, healthy and commodious dwellings are 
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sewerage of the middle classes; their public atten- 
tion (though not yet that of the working classes) 


comparatively rare; nor could it be expected to be | is thoroughly awake on this subject. It is now 
otherwise, since the science of public health, of | well known by them that the man who allows an 
which house-building is a part, is but in its infancy. | open sewer near his door, is guilty of slow suicide ; 
Chemistry, taken in its widest signification, may be | and that the frequenters of the gin-palace are not 
said to be the parent of modern sanitary science, | more surely destroying themselves, than the man 
and chemistry is but an infant of half a century | who voluntarily resides near an open drain, 


old. It was only the other day that Sir Humphry 
Davy was risking his life to find out the properties 


retted hydrogen; and his brother and coadjutor 
in many of the great chemist’s experiments, Dr. 
John Davy, is still, as a late paper of his in the 
Entomological Society shows, engaged in working 
at this subject of the gases injurious to health.* 
Long may he live in his happy seclusion among 
the beautiful Cumberland Lakes, to add to that 
store of sanitary knowledge to which, in his 
various works on medical topography, agricultural 
chemistry, and general science, he has already so 
much contributed, and to link the present genera- 
tion of public-health reformers to that in which 
the salutary movement, now annually accelerating 
with railway rapidity, was first begun ! 

Even for the comfortable middle classes, we say, 
which, as very large in number, and capable, from 
the comparative independence of their circum- 
stances, of shifting from place to place, must com- 
mand the largest choice, the house accommodation 


| slanghter-house, or other source of putrefaction and 
| mortality. 


of nitrous oxide, and of carburetted and sulphu- | 


How to choose a house! The middle classes, 
with the few words above uttered, we may leave 
| to themselves; for most of them know as well as 
| we do, what is needed for a healthy residence. In 
| large towns, however, we may say, in conclusion, 
| that it would be well that this class, as a class, 
| should turn its attention to the securing of free 
| openings and currents of fresh air round large 
| blocks of new buildings, and in the vicinity of 
| crowded streets; to the providing of open spaces 
| for recreation and the growth of grass and trees— 
not many miserable crowded “squares,” wherein 
vegetation sickens and dies—but rather one, with 

‘ ample space and verge enough for nature to breathe. 
| It is desirable also that in towns, those quarters 
' where occupations prejudicial to health are carried 
| on, or where markets requiring the supply of com- 
| modities whose refuse is perishable and dangerous, 
_ should be kept separate from districts where occu- 
| pations or trades not involving the necessity of ex- 





of the nineteenth century is not good. But, | posing refuse detrimental to health are conducted. 
doubtless, for them it will speedily be better; they | These latter always will be more generally, for 
are rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the value of | convenience sake, diffused throughout all the 
being healthily lodged, and they have the means | streets; yet even in reference to many of them, 
of procuring it. Why should not every house, if| a much more convenient plan than the present 
not built fire-proof, be supplied with water con- | might, with benefit to every one, be made. The 
stantly laid on at high pressure, for every room, | arrangement of butcher and vegetable markets, 
~— a cellar iY in : soberer —— cellars | and vd trades whose operations or refuse are bad 
shall be required) to the garret; and thus obviate | for the public health, is a branch of social econo- 
henceforward all danger from fire, and provide the | mics wa worthy the attention of the public- 
requisites for cleanliness of person and clothing in | health commissioners, and on this arrangement, 
every apartment? Why should not every house ' present and prospective, will depend much of many 
possess, along with the necessary pipes for convey- | a man’s wisdom m “ choosing a house.” 
ing cold water, a set to convey hot water from aj With a few words to the working man on the 
stationary boiler behind the kitchen grate, to the | subject, we conclude, for the present, our remarks 
household bath? Warm, cold, shower, and douche | on this important topic. 
baths—all the modes of applying water necessary One of the first things a working man should 
a“ — or —- for agg Ey es pro- | —— after, nay rather before, he has considered 
vided in a very small space; and, if set about at | the locality with reference to its nearness to his 
Jirst, in the right way, z a very trifling expense : | work, is to see that no sewer runs beneath the 
if, indeed, pare ge to be placed — score of | rooms he is to occupy ; that no open sewer or ditch 
‘expense’ which, in a year or two, in doctor’s bills | is very near; that abundance of water is easily 
alone, not to mention the additional capacity of the | potion: Fs ; that the rooms are in size sia 
bathers for work, bodily or mental, would be amply | tioned to the number of his family; and that all 
repaid. In every street plan, or block of buildings, | the windows open from the top. We are di- 
constructed under sanitary rules, this provision | recting attention just now solely to conditions of 
ought henceforth to be insisted on. Though no | physical health. “But, besides this, it is necessary 
advocates for soaking rich shopkeepers for seven | for the honest working man to look round the 
— Pong in = ye we ages. | _— ee he is choosing his house, 
e “water cure” here spoken of; and believe, as | with a view of avoiding the sources of moral as 
the rational employment of pure water is better | well as physical contagion. A cheap, nay a good 























understood and more employed by the well-fed 


and sedentary classes, “ going through the sheets” | 


and drinking twenty tumblers of cold water in 
succession, will be abandoned to dyspeptic novelists 
and heavily fed hypochondriacs. 

Nothing need be said with reference to the 





* See a paper in the above society’s Transactions for 1951. 


house, will be dearly purchased by exposing his 
boys and girls to familiarity with gross and de- 
basing scenes; and how difficult will he find it to 
avoid this! How difficult a branch of sanitary 


| science is this of moral contagion! and what disin- 

fectant, save that of the universal diffusion of 
| religious truth, shall we find for the universal 
_miasm of vice rising on all sides amid society ? 
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Let the working man, we repeat, first of all 
look to the sewerage of his house. On no account 
let him take his family into a house with a sewer 
below the floor, or even an open sewer, or grate 
leading into one, xear his door, unless the whole is 
often kept flushed out and running free. Even in 
good “rows” and streets in towns, and very decent 
habitations in the country, we have known innu- 
merable cases of disease and death from this cause 
alone. In a worthy family living in a tolerably 
good cottage in a healthy country district, there 
have taken place, during the last four years, many 


attacks of infantile disease, and two deaths of chil- | 
dren; the father has had six weeks of fever, and | 
is much enfeebled ; the mother, originally a hale | 


hearty woman, has, from frequent diarrhea and 


the indigestion consequent on it, grown thin, | 


weary, and heartsick of life; the family, from 
being one of the most reputable among the work- 


ing class, is rapidly sinking into the slough of | 


pauperism ; and all this is absolutely owing to a 
miserable stinking sewer-grate opening at their 
eottage door. It was placed there for the “ con- 


venience” of the occupants of the cottage to throw | 
out their refuse, and the poor woman herself, who | 
has suffered so much from it, would be almost | 


sorry to have it closed up, seeing that she would 


have to go a dozen yards with every dish of dirty | 


water thenceforward to throw it into the river— 
the beautiful clear river, running within a dozen 
yards !—that emblem of purity, activity, and mur- 


muring cheerfulness, teaching its daily and nightly | 


lesson of purity, activity, and cheerfulness in vain ! 


We do not tell the working man—for there is no | 


time just now—of the multitude of fevers which 
have been proved, in great towns, to have sprung 
from the neighbouring open sewers and stagnant 
drains ; of their disappearance immediately on the 
drains being closed and purified ;—but we mention 
this single case of a sewer-grate in a country town 


which has broken down the health and independence | 


of the parents, and will perhaps soon break down 
the virtue of the children of a worthy family ; and 
remind them, that the same result may easily 
follow in their own case, should they not be careful 
in choosing a house. 

Next to the sewers, the working man must look 
to the water and the windows. In the country he 
should closely examine the pump ; see that the water 
is abundant, and that it does not percolate through 
the churchyard, or drain through the refuse of a 
tanpit; in large towns and cities he should make 
it a prime object to have the water laid on un- 
limitedly, and at such a pressure (if he can help to 
obtain that) as would put out any fire which might 
arise. Co-operative societies among working men 
for the attainment of objects of this kind would 
have very great influence, and a committee for 
every great town, and for districts in less populous 
parts, whose object should be the improvement 
of the house accommodation of their “order,” would 
do more than all the efforts—well meant and ho- 
nourable as these are—of princes and benevolent 
noblemen. Our excellent Prince Albert, for ex- 
ample, is labouring in this cause (honour to him for 
that and many other efforts for the advancement of 
the good and the true!) ; but then his model block 
of four cottages is to cost 480/., and few working 
men can afford to pay a fair per-centage on that. 





| Then we were told a few years ago that the duke 
| of Northumberland was building cottages which 
| only cost him 10/., stone, carting, and labour, 
we presume, because they were “found gratis,” 
not being counted. These two extremes do not 
help us much, What is wanted—and it would be a 
good thing to offer a premium for it—is a cottage 
; built on sound principles of health, and suitable 
| for a working man’s family, at a cost of sixty or 
seventy pounds, where the materials are to be 
obtained at the average cost. As wages and the 
cost of living go, even in these cheap times, from 
four to eight pounds per annum is as much as _ he 
can pay for house rent; and if this includes plenty of 
fresh water and air zz the house, and facilities for 
carrying the refuse owt of it, the rent is well spent 
‘indeed. We are convinced that this is perfectly 
attainable in most places, either in the town or the 
country; and in these days of hollow bricks, glazed 
tiles, and benevolent architects, we hope it will 
soon be attained. 
| Meantime, let the working man be assured that 
, the worst-saved money—except that from the beer 
tap and gin bottle—is that saved from his rent. He 
would be much wiser to pay two or three pounds 
more than the average, per annum, for a house with 
| pure air and plenty of water, than to get one for a 
low rent without these essentials. We believe that 
something will have to be done to induce the work- 
ing man to pay a little higher for better accommo- 
dation, as well as to lead the builder to concentrate 
advantages in the working man’s house at a lower 
rent than hitherto. Let the honest artisan—till 
time and the progress of knowledge shall bring, not 
only good houses, but workmen who know what a 
| good house is—strive to elevate his class by choosing 
the best possible lodging he can afford, assured 
that in so doing he is laymg out his money to the 
' best advantage. Mechanics’ institutes should dif- 
| fuse practical information on the subject. 
A “ground floor’ —horrible damp old phrase! 
—unless excavated and boarded, should be shunned 
like a pestilence, which, indeed, it often harbours 
| and spreads. Serofula, cholera, and typhus haunt 
| these ground floors, with the damp oozing up be- 
tween the flags or rotting timbers, and mildewing 
the decaying walls, in spite of closed doors, a 
stifling atmosphere, and incessant cookery at large 
fires. How many children have we seen perishing, 
living miserable lives, dying soon and painfully, of 
a “ ground floor”! How many mothers recovering 


| slowly after their confinements, and babes snatched 
| away after a few weeks of moaning existence, in 


which from the hour of birth their constitution 
was fighting a retreating battle with the powers 
of death and darkness which haunt the “ ground 
floor’! Alas ! this “‘ Massacre of the Innocents” is 
going on at a fearful rate in every town and village 
of England; and the mothers of the working classes, 
more especially in this the most touching and try- 
ing crisis of their lives, are suffering and perishing, 
at a rate that is frightful to contemplate, of 
“ ground floors,” and other unwholesome dwellings. 
And this leads us to remark on the little atten- 
tion that is usually paid to the bedroom, not only b 
the working classes, but by tradesmen, and, indeed, 
with few exceptions, by all other classes of society. 
Any garret, closet, or darksome den is thought 





good enough by the poor artisan and his wife to 
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sleep in; and even in houses where we see abun- 
dance of rosewood and French polish in the 
drawing-room, we find the mistress of the mansion 
labouring perhaps under a lingering illness which 
of all remedies chietly requires fresh air, boxed up 
in a close room, half as large again as the bed, 
and ¢hat surrounded by dense and closely drawn 
curtains, as if for the purpose of shutting her up 
in her own exclusive atmosphere, and manufactur- 
ing her own private black hole of Calcutta for her- 
self. When the science of health becomes more 
generally understogd, the present ideas of the im- 
portance of the sitting and sleeping apartments will 
be reversed; and the bedroom, in which we rest, 
breathing for many hours in succession the air of 
the spot—the room in which we spend the linger- 
ing periods of sickness, and in which we enter and 
leave this world—the apartment in which we hang 
over a dying parent or child, or see, watching for 
months t our sick bed, the partner of our life 
growing’ paler and thinner day by day—the “sleep- 
ing” room, for there the sleeps of life and death 
come over us—will be considered, as it is, the most 
important room in the house; the real room of 
“ceremony.” For are not birth and death the 
highest and most solemn ceremonies of all P 
If an open airy bedroom is seldom, from ignor- 
ance, seen among the rich, it is from that and 
other causes almost never found among the poorer 
classes. The fact is, that fresh air is not an article 
thought of or provided for in the budget of neces- 
saries of one working man in a thousand, and least 
of all does he think of providing it for himself or 
his family when asleep. Warmth is thought of; 
draughts are carefully shut out; but, to judge by 
the close places in which a large portion of the 
inhabitants of this country immure themselves and 
families during the night, one would think they 
looked on the sleeping body as hybernating, or 
that sleep is, as the poets say, a sort of death, and 
that the body is best placed, for the time, in what 
undertakers call “a shell.” In any properly con- 
structed cottages for working men, the size of 
the bedroom, and especially of the mother’s room, 
for the reasons above hinted at, will have to be 
much increased; for, in our opinion, a very large 
amount of the suffering of the working mothers 
of Great Britain, and of the mortality of the first 
(many times the most mortal) year of life, is 
owing to the unwholesome apartments to which 
during the times of childbearing and nursing they 
are confined. Where there is—as too often is the 
case—only one room for the whole family, and the 
family perhaps is large, the discomfort of the hus- 
band and the risk of the mother and child are 
greatly increased ; and when that one room is on the 
* ovound floor,” of which the drainage and ventila- 
tion are bad, who can be surprised that worn-out 
and wasted mothers of thirty, and ricketty children, 
are the result? If, as is sometimes the case, it be 
necessary for the working man to go into a house 
or cottage recently built, he should try to have the 
plaster made of quickly drying materials—such as 
are easily provided by every builder who chooses 
—and to have any white paint that is used made 
of zine, and not of lead. It is much to be desired, 


however, that the prettily veined and durable larch 
and red pine, unpainted and only varnished, were 


For the rest, the nearer the town artisan is to 


the house of God and the mechanics’ library, and 


the further from the gin-shop; and the nearer 
the villager is to his allotment, and a quiet place 
to bathe; the better for the physical health of 
himself and his children. 


BELLE MORRIS; OR, THE IDLE TONGUE. 


It was evening; the latest clock in the town of 
C—— had struck nine, and the peal of bells from 
one of the old church towers was welcoming in the 
hour of rest to many a glad social gathering 
beside the home-hearth. The bells did not, how- 
ever, peal merrily to all. There is in most souls a 
sympathy with sounds ; and the associations which 
a simple peal of bells awaken in different hearts, are 
> various as the circumstances of those who hear 
them. 

In a small house just without the town of 
C——, the pale mourntul-looking face of a widow 
was leaning on her hand, as she paused in her 
work to catch the stirring intonations of those 
distant bells. She had heard them when a little 
child at her mother’s knee; she had heard them 
in the winter evenings of her early married life, 
as, sitting by her children’s cradle, she had 
sung soft lullabies in their ears; and now she is a 
widow indeed, and desolate—desolate but for her 
trust in God, and for the rich treasure she possesses 
in the love of her only son. But hark! the bells 
are forgotten in the sound of his well-known foot- 
fall; he rings, and she, so sad but a moment ago, 
runs almost as blithely as a girl to open the door, 
and to welcome him home. 

*T thought you late, dear,” she said, in answer 
to his anxious inquiring look. 

“O mother! tears again. It is as I feared; 
this return to your old haunts has the very effect 
I might have guessed. The power of memory is 
= strong, and I know you will never be happy at 

“ Don’t say so, Allan; don’t say so: only give 
me time. It is scarcely two months since we 
came, and I am not often so sad as I feel to-night; 
it was nothing but that peal of bells which I used 
to listen to, some fifteen or twenty years ago, by 
the many little cradles which death has made 
vacant. That is all; and I asked myself—* Where 
are the dreamers now P’” 

“ Here is one left to comfort and to cherish you.” 

They sat down to their simple repast, and the 
son related such incidents of the day as he thought 
might amuse his mother and dissipate her me- 
lancholy. 

A Mr. Morris came in too, from the large house 
over the way, where he lived with his son and 
daughter and half-a-dozen grandchildren. He was 
avery old friend and school-fellow of her husband, 
and she had always a welcome for him in her little 
cottage; so that, altogether, the evening ended 
more cheerily than its commencement foreboded. 

But I must not forget to relate Mrs. Lester’s 

revious history. She had recently returned to 
er native town, after an absence of nearly ten 
years. Her husband had been in prosperous cir- 
cumstances of business in C——; but, like many 
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others, not content with doing well, and wishing to 
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do better, was ruined. But for his mistake in re- 
moving to London, there was nothing discreditable 
in his failure. He was the victim of an unprin- 
cipled partner in a concern of which he was very 
ignorant ; and about six months before the date of 
this story, he had died insolvent. There was no 
home for the widow in London; she had known 
little joy there. Child after child had been laid in 
the narrow grave, and in the great city she felt 
that she had nothing but those graves to leave. 
So, with the only son that was left to her, she re- 
turned, Naomi-like, in her widowhood to her native 
town, where he soon obtained full employment as a 
teacher of music and languages, and where she was 
not without friends and consolations. 

“T wish you would go and see poor Mrs. Lester 
sometimes,’ said the grandfather of whom we have 
just spoken. “She spends such lonely evenings. 

could but think last night, when I returned from 
her sad and stripped hearth and heard your joyous 
laughter, how little we have hitherto performed 
the good neighbours’ part to her.” 

“Tam sureI will go in and see her and wel- 
come,” said Belle, the eldest daughter, “if she is 
not very mopish.” 

“ That is to say, if it require no self-denial, you 
will not object to make the experiment.” Belle 
blushed. 

“Oh, I am sure, grandpapa, no one can say 
Belle is selfish,” said her younger sister; “ only 
she is very merry.” 

“No, Belle is not selfish,” said one or two more. 
Grandpapa nodded his head, but it was not a nod 
of assent. The conversation now turned on an 
affront which the young ladies had recently re- 
ceived from their aunt, who had held up a certain 
family in the neighbourhood to them as a pattern 
of industry and activity in good almsdeeds and 
philanthropic exertions. 

“Well, indeed! I am sure I wish aunt could 
know what I know of the Misses Barlow. Patterns 
they are truly, to hold up to us! I hope we don’t 
quarrel as they do. I hope we don’t, as soon as we 
are on the threshold of our home, leave our charity 
behind us.” 

“They are wonderfully generous out-of-doors, 
bué dreadfully mean within,” said a second. 

“Yes, with all their profession of religion,” said 
Belle. “I don’t think myself good enough to 
make any; I am always afraid of those very high 
professors.” 

There was a visitor at the table; a pleasant- 
looking person, dressed in the plain garb of the 
“ Friends,” or Quakers, whose age might be 
either twenty-five or thirty. She was an old ac- 
quaintance rather than an intimate friend of the 
Morrises, and had for several years paid them an 
annual visit at Christmas, which this year had been 
extended. She was a great favourite with the 
young people; and it was often remarked by the 
elders, that scandal and gossip did not run quite 
so rife in the home circle upon these occasions. 
Not that she preached much to the young people; 
but she set them the example of never aa ill 


of any one, and of always believing the best until 
the worst was proved. At the last remark of 
Belle—that doctrine in which non-professors of 
religion take comfort~the gentle voice of the 
“ Friend” was heard :— 










“ Tt is certainly a very sad thing to profess that 
which we do not feel, Belle; and a very wrong and 
sinful thing to pretend to that which we have not; 
but did it never strike thee that there may be 
equal sin in not making ourselves possessors of that 
to which I suppose thou alludest, and which is 
open to all.” 

This quiet reproof, uttered in a gentle, low, 
conscience-reaching tone, was heard by all, and the 
little party relapsed into silence. : 

“We should be much happier, Belle,” continued 
the “ Friend” after a pause, “ if, instead of spending 
so much time in discovering our neighbours’ faults, 
we sought out the bright points of character 
which most possess in some degree. There is no 
better proof of our unlikeness to our great Master, 
I think, than our tendency to ‘ rejoice in iniquity.’ 
He never rejoiced or triumphed over evidences of 
fallen nature.” 

A word spoken in season, how good it is! A 
check was given to scandal, and the conversation 
became rational and harmless. The grandfather’s 
wish that Belle should call on Mrs. Lester, was 
fulfilled. She called that day, and was so plea- 
santly received that, on the following evening, the 
young girl took her netting and modestly offered 
to sit with Mrs. Lester until Allan’s return. By 
and by this evening visit was longed for by the 
solitary neighbour, as the happiest but one of the 
occurrences of the day, aids was that which 
brought home her only son. 

Weeks passed on. The “ Friend” still remained; 
but whether her presence, becoming a common 
thing, lost its effect or not, we cannot say; tale- 
bearing and detraction were almost as hich in 
favour with the Morrises as ever. 

Now, the reader must not fancy these Morrises 
an extreme case of a very prevalent and, I fear, 
growing evil in society. The march of intellect, 
as it is called, the immense variety of scientific and 
literary and philanthropic objects which exist, and 
which afford such infinite variety of subjects for 
discussion, do not yet appear to have checked the 
habit which young persons and even some old ones 
indulge in, of picking holes in their neighbours’ 
virtues. If there is a charitable deed mentioned in 
the family dircle, how common it is to hear, “ Yes, 
oh yes! very kind, but he can afford it.” Ifa 
person, as in the supposed case of the Barlows, be 
commended for activity in a good cause, there 
comes in that detracting and suspicious “ but ”’— 
that veil which scandal throws over the good deeds 
of a neighbour: “ Yes, but they have plenty of 
time ;” “but they do it to please Mr. , the 
minister ;” or, “they forget that charity should 
begin at home;” and so forth. It was this very 
spirit of detraction that caused grandpapa to 
dissent from the verdict in favour of Belle, and to 
keep to himself a very decided opinion that his 
lively, clever, and beautiful grand-daughter was 
selfish, and could not bear either to give or to hear 
given the meed of praise to another. Mrs. Lester, 
however, was long in finding all this out. She did 
sometimes think that Belle was a little too satirical 
in her sketches of human nature, and once or twice 
suggested that faithful portrait painting was a 
little more lady-like and Christian-like than cari- 
cature; but Belle went on notwithstanding, and 
it never entered into the simple widow’s heart, 
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that she herself might not escape the lash of Belle’s | fidence, and obliges me to state that I could not, in 
satire; that, even in her harmless and _ solitary | justice to my dear girl, as her only guardian, allow 
life, her actions and her words might be misrepre- | you to continue her instructor. I had hoped that 
sented and misconstrued. | her extreme youth and your own good sense would 
They weve talking, during one of these frequent | have been a guarantee for the propriety of your 
evening visits, of old china; and Belle expressing | conduct, but I find I am mistaken. I enclose a 
her admiration of a small piece that was on the | cheque for the quarter’s salary, and remain, ete., 
chiffonnier, Mrs. Lester rose, and, opening a closet | “Mary Barker.” 
iu an adjoining room, showed the wondering girl | 
a collection, of rare and valuable porcelain, which, | If you could have seen the mother and son by 
with two or three handsome pieces of family plate, | their sad hearth that night, you would for ever have 
were evidently treasures of no small value to the | feared and hated detraction, of which this was the 
poor widow. | mournful result. 
“ Yes, these are relics of better days,” said she,! “It is not so much the loss of the engagement, 
as she closed the door, and, putting the key into | mother, as the imputation, that annoys me.” 
her basket, sighed heavily. | Well but, my dear son, you never did make any 
“What a pity to keep so much beautiful china | love to Miss Barker, did you?” 
locked up, Mrs. Lester! How handsome it would | “ Make love, mother, no! and never felt any love. 
make this room look! and you have such plenty.” | If ever I bestowed a thought on her at all, it was 
“Tt is better not, my dear, I think; it might be | that I wished she had a better ear and a better 
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misinterpreted.” At that moment Allan’s step | taste for music.” 

But some one has evidently insinuated that you 
have.” 

* Tmpossible, mother! they must have been 
guilty of the grossest invention; there was never 
any ground for the report.” 

“‘Scandal-mongers do not always want foun- 
dations ; or, at all events, they are contented with 
very slight ones for their erections ; but what can 
be the cause of this I am at a loss to discover. Of 
course, you will call and explain.” 

“ T don’t think it is worth while. I am too con- 
scious of innocence to care to defend myself.” 

They parted; but there was little rest on either 
pillow that night, and it might have softened a 
harder heart than that of the tale-bearer’s, to hear 
the broken petitions of the widow that He who 
was the Father of the fatherless would arise, and 
plead her boy’s cause, and bring forth his righteous- 
ness as the light. 

Allan went early the next morning toa school in 
the country, about 10 miles from C , Where he 
was accustomed to attend weekly in his capacity of 
teacher. His mother sat at home, and was re- 
volving plan after plan in her anxious heart for 
making her son’s character clear, when Belle and 
her sister looked in, to ask if they could do any 
shopping for her, and whether she would come in 
to tea that evening, as they were going to be quite 
alone, and as Miss Perry, the Quaker lady, was 
shortly going to leave them. 

“No, my love, no; I cannot visit, least of all 
to-night. You 1.ust give my respects to your 
mamma, and say I cannot; I am not in spirits for 
it, and that is the truth.” 

Belle saw that there was something more tian 
usual pressing on Mrs. Lester’s mind, and asked 
her if there was any cause for her present state of 
distress. 

“There is cause enough, my love; Allan has 
lost a friend. We have but few, and could ill 
afford it. Some mischief-maker has been whisper- 
ing untruths into Mrs. Barker’s ears, and she de- 
clines his services for her daughter.” 

Had poor Mrs. Lester’s eyesight been as strong 
as formerly, she could not have failed to notice the 
change in Belle’s countenance as she gasped out— 
“ What report? I don’t understand you.” : 

“Some one has evidently been telling her that 


was heard, and Belle, hastily tying on her bonnet, | 


ran off. 

There was nosympathy between Belle and Allan 
—that was certain. He did not tell his mother so, 
but he often thought he would rather see her alone 
than in the company of that chattering young lady. 
However, it cheered his mother, and she needed 
cheering. Her sight was failing from tears more 
than from age; her health also was too delicate to 
admit of her going out, except on very fine sunny 
days, and their circumstances did not admit of com- 
pany or of visiting. 

“So it would be selfish to breathe my dislike of 
Miss Morris,” thought Allan; “ which, after all, 
may be very ill-founded, as it is, I am sure, ill- 
natured and ungrateful.’’ 

Not long after the exhibition of the china, a note 
came addressed to Allan, bearing the seal of one of 
his most influential employers. It was not near 
the quarter, so it could not be a cheque. The poor 
mother was quite in a fidget of wonder and curi- 
osity until her son’s return. He came at his usual 
hour with his usual smile, and with, if possible, 
more love to his mother than ever; and when the 
slippers were on and the fire stirred, he opened 
the note and began to read. She watched him with 
interest, and as he lifted his gaze from the paper, 
their eyes met. He read her anxiety ; she his dis- 
comfort. In a few moments his fine high brow 
crimsoned, his bright eye flashed, and looking 
angrily up, he said—* It is false.” 

“What is false, Allan? Allan, speak! What is 
in that letter P” 

“ Had I known what it contained, mother,” said 
Allan, still keeping it back, “I would not have 
opened it in your presence, and you should not have 
known its contents, at least not all. As it is, you 
must hear them; hear them patiently if you can. 
The letter is from Mrs. Barker.” He began to 
read. 

* Dear Sir,—My respect for the memory of your 
late father, my interest in your welfare, and my 
sympathy with. your misfortunes, induced me to 
confide to you the instruction of my only daughter 

in music. I believe the confidence was ill-judged, 
as I find it to have been misplaced. Reports have 
reached me, which I doubt not have good founda- 
tion, of such a nature as at onee shakes that con- 
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Allan aspires to her daughter’s hand. Her pride 
has taken fire; and, without inquiring into the 
truth, she believes the slander, and turns Allan 
"oe 

’ How soon the young ladies found out that it was 
time to be gone, after this! and leaving Mrs. Les- 
ter to her sorrow, they went out to shop, but this 
morning not to gossip. 

“ Fanny, I am dreadfully frightened about this 
report. I fear it is that mischief-making Anne 
Burt that has repeated what I said in joke to her.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

*T only told her that 1 saw Miss Barker and Mr. 
Lester looking tenderly over some music at a shop, 


and—oh yes! I did say that—I did repeat some of 


my conversation with Mrs. Lester one night. Oh, 

Iam so uneasy! I hope it will never come round 

that it was I. I wonder if Mrs. Lester\ suspects 
” . 

me. 


“Suspect you? no! We may be quite easy, be- | 


cause you see we do not ever visit with the Bar- 
kers.”” ° 

But Belle was not quite easy. She had not a 
hard heart, though a heart threatening the ossifi- 
cation which such indulgence in gossip, and such 
inconsideration to persons’ feelings, invariably in- 
duces. She was but nineteen, and she really loved 
the afilicted widow as well as a girl given to slander 


could love. She finished her shopping and re- | 


turned home. A note was on her dressing-table : 
it was from Mrs. Lester. 


“ Dear Miss Morris,—I am very sorry to trouble 
you so often with my concerns; but if you would 
come in this afternoon and write a letter for me, I 
should be very grateful. I have passed an almost 
sleepless night, and I can scarcely see anything to- 
day through tears. 1 could not write a legible let- 
ter, and I want to write one to-day. Your affec- 
tionate, Mary Lester.” 


Poor Belle! This was a trial she did not anti- 
cipate, but she could not refuse. At dinner the 
subject of the dismissal was brought up, and she 
felt sick and faint. Miss Perry looked at her, she 
thought. Did Miss Perry suspect her? No, Miss 
Perry was not in the habit of suspecting persons ; 
she only looked at her pale face. 

“Most cruel, heartless mischief-makers !”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Morris, indignantly; “ they have actu- 
ally told Mrs. Barker that Mrs. Lester has a closet 
full of rare Dresden and other foreign china and 
splendid plate of incredible value, whilst many of 
her late husband’s creditors dine off common earth- 
enware, and are forced to content themselves with 
Albata and Britannia metal. I wonder what foun- 
dation there is for that report. It has poisoned 
Mrs. Barker’s mind, I fancy, as much as the other 
gossip, for her late husband was, I suspect, a suf- 
ferer through poor Lester.” 

“Do you know the history of that china ?” said 
Mr. Morris, sen. ; “ ‘because, if not, I can tell you. 
Mrs. Lester has, I believe, a few dozen cups and 
platters, a bowl or two, a silver waiter, and a tea 
service, which poor Mrs. Franklin, her sister, pur- 
chased at the sale of Lester’s household effects, 
and left her in her will. Knowing the value that 
they had in Mrs. Lester’s eyes, she entreated her to 
accept them as her parting gift. Mis. Lester con- 
sulted me only last week as to the propriety and 
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| honesty of keeping this china and plate ; and told 

me that, if she could find a purckaser, she would 
gladly sell it, that she might not feel she held that 
| Which was not her own.” 

Belle nearly sank from her chair. It was she 
_who had told of the secret hoard of plate, with 
, comments little to her credit; and if ever she de- 
| spised herself, it was now. The hour was come for 
_ her to go to Mrs, Lester's. 
| There was the pen and ink all ready, and the 
, Widow, now calm, though paler than usual, was 
| Waiting for her services. She took the pen, and 
, mechanically prepared to write from her friend’s 

dictation. It was a touching letter—touching from 
its very simplicity, and as Belle wrote, her tears 
fell fast. They were attributed to sympathy, and 
| she wrote on. ‘“ Who has poisoned your mind 
| against my son I cannot tell.” 
| “Have you written that, Belle ?” 
* No, ma’am, I cannot ; it seems like writing a 
‘lie. I am the cause of this. I have been the 
| mischief-maker, Mrs. Lester ; but I never thought 
| of this.” She laid her head on the table, and wept 
| bitterly. She felt in ‘her self-abhorrence and re- 
, morse as though she could have fallen at the feet 
| of her whom she had injured, and burying her face 
in her hands she continued to sob out her broken 
| confession. 
There was a struggle in the widow’s heart. It 
/ was the wrong done to her son that made the 
struggle a hard one, and she said somewhat re- 
proachfully, “ How could you, Belle? how could 
0 


id 

The little servant girl at the moment announced 
'acall. It was Miss Perry come to take leave of 
Mrs. Lester. There was no drawing-room into 
which to usher callers, and the quiet “ Friend” 
stood before them almost as soon as she was an- 
nounced. 

Belle did not raise her head, and there was a 
silence of some moments, broken only by the sobs 
of the unhappy girl, until Miss Perry said, softly 
laying her hand on the bowed head:— 

“T think I can guess the cause of this sorrow. 
Look up, dear Belle; tell us all that thou hast said, 
and let us, instead of sitting down to weep, try to 
remedy the evil. Look up, there are none but kind 
friends here.” 

Belle looked up; and with as much composure 
as she could assume, told the whole truth. She 
told of her ungenerous suspicions about the china 
and the plate, of her repeating to Miss Burt the 
incident she had seen in the music-shop, and the 
remark that she fancied Mrs. Lester had made oue 
evening, but which she acknowledged that she 
had exaggerated, as to there being more unlikely 
things than that Allan should marry Miss Barker. 

* Oh, Belle, Belle! let me recall that conversa- 
tion. Do you not recollect that you said, ‘ It was 
rather a dangerous position for Allan to become a 
teacher to so young and beautiful a girl?’ and that 
I replied, ‘ Yes, there might have been danger 
once, when Allan’s position in society was different, 
but that now I had no fear for him.’ Do you 
remember that ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“ What then was your version ?” 

Belle could scarcely remember ; but she thought 
she said that Mrs. Lester had remarked “there were 
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more unlikely things than that, and that she 
thought Allan good enough for any one.” 

There was another pause, broken at last by the 
clear voice of Miss Perry. 

“T can scarcely wonder at thy grief, dear Belle ; 
but what a blessing that reparation is in thy 
power.” 

Reparation !”” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

* But how, Miss Perry ?” 

“ By acknowledging to Mrs. Barker that this 
is all thine own invention—that the report about 
the china was not only exaggerated and distorted, 
but that thou canst give a full explanation, as I 
think thy grandfather proved to thee at dinner- 
time. Dear Belle, do not weep so bitterly. I 
assure thee I see more cause for rejoicing than for 
tears. This will be a good lesson to thee—a bitter, 
but still a good one. Be comforted, Belle, and go 
quickly, ere thy sorrow passes off, to the Barkers’ 
house. Go; and instead of thy friend’s letter, take 
thine own admission of thy fault.” 

“ T cannot—I am ashamed.” 

“Hush, Belle! the shame is in the scandal, not 
in the acknowledgment of it.” 

“She will despise me; I can never hold up my 
head in C again.” 

“Not I hope as a tale-bearer, but as a charitable | 
girl thou mayst. Go.” 

“Will you go with me? I do not even know 
Mrs. Barker, and she is so proud, so harsh—every 
one says 80.” 

“ Report, as thou mayst have discovered, is not 
always to be relied on; but come, I will at least 
go to the door with thee.” 

The kind-hearted widow looked as if she longed 
to spare the penitent this humiliation; but there 
was something in Miss Perry’s countenance that 
closed her opening lips, and she contented herself 
with pressing them on the poor girl’s brow in 
token of reconciliation, gently whispering :—“ It 
will soon be over, Belle ; and it will make me very 





appy- 
It was well that the walk was not a long one— 


goes on unceasingly, and that nothing does or can 
remain atrest. The ground we tread; the air we 
breathe ; everything we touch, taste, or handle. 
the very bones, muscles, and fluids which make up 
our frames; all are passing in an unceasing pro- 
gression to a new organic condition. Action, ac- 
tion! is the living voice of unsentient matter, 
There is not even a possibility of standing still ; 
each passing moment contributes something to- 
wards a new complexion to the face of the material 
universe: the very processes of decay and death 
are but new constitutions and elements of vitality 
and activity. If these things be so, then what a 
disgraceful anomaly is laziness ! 

Having nothing to do is the very worst excuse 
that could be preferred for doing nothing. To have 
nothing to do is a disgrace to a reasonable being; 
to love it is a vice, and to persist in it is a crime, 
Whether we are deprived of employment by cir- 
cumstances adverse to us, or are in no need of it 
through the possession of a competence, we are 
morally bound to find or to create a vocation for 
our activities and faculties. Every man ought to 
have a leading aim of some sort, and indeed every 
man whose mind is not morbidly affected, has 
such an aim. Pre-eminence in some department 
or other of the great social fabric—usefulness to 
mankind in some walk of industry—these are what 
every sane man proposes to himself at some period 
of his life ; and these are what a great many more 
would achieve than do achieve them, were they to 
listen to the injunction at the head of this paper, 
and go to work. All that you have to do is to 
take good care, in the first instance, that your aim 
is a laudable one, and then with heart and soul in 
the work, in dependence on God’s blessing, to set 
about the ——, of it with vigour and perse- 
verance. Everything that has yet been accom- 
plished, that was at all worth the doing, has been 
accomplished by earnest work; and turn your 
attention to whatever department of labour you 
will, whether of brain or hand, you may depend 
upon it, whatever the croakers may say or think to 
the contrary, there yet remains infinitely more to 





well that Miss Perry had urged on Belle the neces- 
sity of immediately repairing her fault, for her heart | 
failed her more than once; and on the very door- | 
step, she said, looking imploringly in her friend’s | 
face, “ Indeed, I cannot;’’ but there was no relent- | 
ing in that calm face, which said as plainly as eyes 
could say, “Indeed, thou must.” She went in, 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and in five 
minutes more the lady of the house appeared, 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


GO TO WORK! 


be done, which has to be done, and which will be 
done too, than has ever been got: through yet. Lazy 
people don’t believe this—thev think that all 
which is worth doing has been done already ; but 
the wise workers know it for a truth beyond gain- 
saying, and they evidence their faith in it by their 
work. ‘The lazy die and are buried, and no man 
misses them; the workers live on in their works, 
and, in a true sense, possess the earth long after 
the earth holds their lifeless clay. Their monu- 
ments are around us, and above us, and under us, 
and we honour them for their work’s sake, whether 
we will or not. Let us glance for a moment at 





Sucu is the brief but significant admonition which 
Nature utters aloud in every human ear; an admo- 
nition, in fact, which the God of Nature has put into 
her mouth, and which she is ever and anon repeat- 
ing to all the dwellers upon earth. She reminds 
us by a thousand unmistakeable signs, that every- 
thing within her domain is at work, and that there- 
fore we have no right to stand still. She shows 
us that every atom and particle of the material 
world is in a state of constant activity—that 
change and modification of some sort or other 


some few of the world’s workers, and see what men 
| before now have done for themselves and their 
| fellows simply by going to work. 
| More than five hundred years ago a shepherd 
| boy, shoeless, shirtless, and ragged, might have 
been seen of a morning leading his long-legged 
| sheep to pasture in the pleasant vales in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Florence, on the banks of the Arno. 
| He might have spent the days and years of his hfe 
_ in lounging on the sunny side of a bank, when he 
was not engaged in the duties of his humble lot. 
Instead of that, he went to work. With a piece 
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of chalk, when he could procure a piece by any 
means, he commenced the study of outline on the 
surfaces of such flat stones as fell in his way; and 
when no one would bestow a piece of chalk, for he 
had no money to buy any, he drew with a pointed 
stick in the soft sand. He never quarrelled with 
his tools, as indifferent workmen do ; he had none 
to quarrel with ; but he had a will and a deter- 
mination which mocked at the want of them, and 
without them he built himself up to his great 
design. A few short years, and the once ragged 
shepherd boy is the intimate of the Pontiff Bene- 
dict 1x, for whom he paints noble pictures and 
executes designs in mosaic for St. Peter’s Church. 
Better still, he is the cherished friend of Dante 
and Petrarch. The traveller in Italy pauses with 
a thrill of admiration and surprise, before the 
famous tower of Santa Maria del Fiore, and does 
silent homage to the genius of the ragged shep- 
herd boy, who went to work, and transformed 
himself from an unlettered peasant to the world- 
famed painter, sculptor, and architect, Giotto the 
Florentine. 

A stone-mason in the little village of Passagno, 
in the Venetian territory, had a rather delicate boy, 
who, being too young to assist at his father’s trade, 
was suffered to wander about and do pretty much 
as he pleased. The child having made up his mind 
to become a sculptor, went to work in his own 
way, and with lumps of clay, raw turnips, slices of 
melons or pumpkins, or dabs of wax—anything in 
short which he could easily cut or mould into 
shape, he reproduced the forms of nature in minia- 
ture models with a skill which soon began to 
attract notice. A lion which, at the instigation of 
acook who had stood his friend in the matter of 
turnips, he modelled in butter, for the decoration 
of anobleman’s dinner-table, attracted the atten- 
tion of the lord of the village, who placed the little 
modeller under the tutelage of the greatest sculp- 
tor of the age. At the present moment the world 
is full of the renown of the stone-mason’s son. 
Every potentate of Europe has aspired to the pos- 
session of his works, duplicates of which have 
been executed by men themselves renowned—while 
myriads of miniature copies are the household or- 
naments of admiring nations ; and their manufac- 
ture and sale afford a livelihood to thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen ; who, as they wander through 
the streets of our cities, whatever collection of 
images they may carry upon their heads, are 
sed sure to comprise within it a Magdalen or a 

syche by Canova. 

A labouring man in Banffshire, Scotland, sent 
his little son to work with a farmer, who employed 
him in keeping sheep. This little fellow had the 
spirit of work in him so strong, that he could not 
be idle without misery. At home he had taught 
himself to read by hearing his father teach an elder 
brother, and before he was nine years old had ma- 
nufactured model water-mills and a wooden clock. 
When out with the sheep, having no books but the 
bare hills and the sky, he took to studying the 
stars, with which he made himself so well acquainted 
as. to astonish all who knew him. A gentleman, 
out of kindness, taught him a little arithmetic, and 
lent him books. From reading one of these, guided 
by the description alone, he actually made a globe 


’ 


sufficiently accurate for the working of problems. 
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Very few years elapsed ere the farm labourer was 
transformed, by his own earnest work, into a sound 
practical philosopher. He laboured on and carved 
his way to fortune and to fame, both of which he 
worthily won and wisely enjoyed. He published 
numerous works on various subjects, and contri- 
buted more to the diffusion of astronomical science 
among the people, perhaps, than any writer before 
or after him. If, not having mastered the study 
of mathematics as few but professors do master it, 
you would yet understand the principles of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s philosophy, you cannot do better 
than to have recourse to the popular explanation of 
Newton’s theory, which is the work of Jamus 
Frrevson, once a farm-labourer on the moors of 
Scotland. 

Sixty-five years ago a person passing near the 
military station at the Barridre Poissonniére, in the 
outskirts of Paris, might have seen a young soldier 
assisting a market gardener in the cultivation of his 
plants, now digging, now watering, now weeding, 
and again gathering the crops from the ground, and 
packing the fruits in baskets for the markets of 
Paris. This young fellow was the son of an ostler ; 
and having lately joined the army, was lying with 
his comrades in the neighbouring barracks. He had 
made a resolution, however, to rise in his profession, 
and had set himself to work to accomplish his object. 
His first want was books for the purpose of study, 
and to supply this he hired himself out during his 
leisure hours to a market-gardener, for whom he 
laboured half a day for five pence, until he had 
realized a sufficient sum to purchase the volumes 
upon which he had set his mind. This done, he 
set to work with equal diligence to study them, 
and uniting a practical attention to the details of 
his profession with personal bravery in the field, he 
rose by degrees to the command of an army; and 
though he died at the early age of twenty-nine, he 
left a name behind him which will demand and ob- 
tain honourable mention so long as the wars of 
Napoleon are matters of history. The voluntary 
labourer of the gardener died as Grnrrat Hocue. 

About a century ago there resided, in a small 
town in Lancashire, a barber, whose shop was the 
weekly resort of crowds of poor weavers, to whom 
a cheap shave was a desideratum on a Saturday 
night. From the conversation of his regular cus- 
tomers the attention of the reflecting barber was 
drawn to the details of their profession, and ideas 
came rushing into his mind connected with the 
facilitation of the textile process. He did not content 
himself with dreaming over fancied discoveries, as 
many speculative geniuses do; but set himself to 
work to realize the truth or falsity of his impressions 
by actual experiment. In spite of his own want of 
skill as a handicraftsman, and in spite too of 
numberless obstacles thrown in his way, he suc- 
ceeded in reducing his inventions to practice, and 
realized a princely fortune. «He received the hon- 
our of knighthood from the hands of George 11. 
He was not only prosperous himself beyond his 
most sanguine expectations, but he was the source 
of prosperity to thousands of others, and of com- 
fort and competence to millions. He died at the 


age of sixty; and left to the grateful remem- 
brance of his country, whose commerce he was 
the cause of indefinitely extending, the honoured 
name of Str RicHarp ARKWRIGHT. 
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In a very lowly cottage in the north of England, 
not fifty years ago, a sturdy labourer might have 
been seen at work of an evening, by the light of a 
single candle, repairing old and worn-out clocks, 
the ricketty property of his needy neighbours. 
Late into the night the plodding genius protracted 
his work, though he had been pursuing the severest 
toil through the day in the darkness of the mine. 
It was not for himself that he plied this additional 
trade, but for the welfare of his infant son, for 
whom he thus sought to obtain the means of edu- 
cation, the want of which he had himself grievously 
felt. But no man can ever seriously strive for the 
advantage of another without in some way pro- 
moting his own welfare: and thus it happened in 
this instance. The industrious application which 
supplied the means of education for his darling 
son, developed the mighty mechanical genius of 
the father. From mending old clocks he went on 
to effecting improvements in old machines and 
engines, and then, as the importance of his practi- 
cal knowledge became recognised by men of capital, 
who supplied the necessary funds, to the manufac- 
ture of new ones, upon new and improved princi- 
ples. He rose rapidly into notice and repute ; and 
when, soon after, the great railway idea got firm 
hold of the public mind, he stood forth, the Man of 
the Hour, fully prepared and qualified in every 
respect to carry it into execution. He it was— 
the unlettered day-labourer of the mine and the 
quarry—who first laid a solid pathway of iron 
across the quaking bog upon which the traveller 
feared to set his foot, and thus solved the disputed 
problem which has issued in covering the land 
with a network of iron roads. He lived to realize 
wealth in abundance, and a reputation wide as the 
world ; and what perhaps was still more gratifying 
to his kindly heart, he lived to see that son for 
whose education he had toiled so painfully by the 
light of his farthing candle, an honoured and titled 
member of the British senate. What man is there, 
who, as he scuds, with a flight as rapid as the 
raven’s, at the tail of the iron steed, does not now 
and then recall to his mind the name of Grorer 
STEPHENSON P 

We might multiply these examples to the extent 
of an entire volume, ‘so numerous are the instances 
upon record of men, and women too, who by sheer 
force of energy of character have found out their 

roper work and done it nobly. But we have 
rought a sufficient number of witnesses to the 
bar to prove the value of the doctrine which 
we wish to inculcate, and which is briefly this :— 
That all dwellers upon earth are placed here to 
do something; that it is our own business, and 
not the business of any other person, to find out 
our own vocation; and, having found it, then, with 
all the vigour and perseverance of which we are 
capable, honestly and prayerfully to “ go to work,” 


THOUGHT NEVER DIES.—“ It is a terrible thought,” 
says a recently deceased writer, “to remember that 
nothing can be forgotten. I have somewhere read 
that not an oath is uttered that does not continue to 
vibrate through all time, in the wide-spreading cur- 
rent of sound—not a prayer lisped, that its record is 
not to be found stamped on the laws of nature by the 
indelible seal of the Almighty’s will.” 





SMITHFIELD AND ITS TOURNAMENTS, 


Wi1rH the exception of the Tower, and of the old palace 
and abbey of Westminster, there is no spot in London, 
the history of which is so chequered, or which has wit- 
nessed scenes of such deep and varied interest, as Smith. 
field. Here, in the days of our Norman sovereigns, the 
citizens and apprentices contended in their manly exer- 
cises; here were held those gorgeous tournaments, 
when the vast area was a scene of glittering armour, 
streaming pennons, and balconies covered with cloth 
of gold; here was the Tyburn of London, where the 
most atrocious criminals expiated their crimes on the 
gibbet; here perished the patriot Wallace, and the 
gentle Mortimer; here were held the trials by duel, so 
famous in history ; here, at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, took place those terrible autos da fé, at which 
our forefathers earned their crowns of martyrdom; 
and, lastly, from the days of Henry 11 to our own time, 
here were annually celebrated the orgies and humours 
of Bartholomew fair, immortalized by the wit of Ben 
Jonson, and by the pencil of Hogarth. Many re. 
markable tournaments are recorded as having taken 
place at Smithfield, especially during the reign of 
Edward 111. Here that warlike monarch frequently 
entertained with feats of arms his illustrious captives, 
the kings of France and Scotland ; and here, in 1374, 
towards the close of his long reign—when the charms 
of Alice Pierce had infatuated the doting monarch—he 
sought to gratify his beautiful mistress by rendering 
her the “ observed of all observers,” at one of’ the 
most magnificent tournaments of which we have any 
record. Gazing with rapture on her transcendent 
beauty, he conferred on her the title of “ Lady of the 
Sun ;” and taking her by. the hand, in all the blaze of 
jewels and loveliness, led her from the royal apartments 
in the Tower to a triumphant chariot, in which he took 
place by her side. The procession which followed con- 
sisted of the rank and beauty of the land, each lady 
being mounted on a beautiful palfrey, and having her 
bridle held by a knight on horseback. A still more 
magnificent tournament—for invitations had been sent 
to the flower of chivalry at all the courts of Europe— 
was held at Smithfield inthe succeeding reign of Richard 
the Second. The opening of the festivities, which 
lasted several days, is graphically painted by Froissart, 
who was not improbably a witness of the gorgeous 
scene he describes. “ At three o’clock on the Sunday 
after Michaelmas day, the ceremony began. Sixty 
horses in rich trappings, each mounted by an esquire 
of honour, were seen advancing in a stately pace from 
the Tower of London; sixty ladies of rank, dressed in 
the richest elegance of the day, followed on their pal- 
freys, one after another, each leading by a silver chain 
a knight completely armed for tilting. Minstrels and 
trumpets accompanied them to Smithfield amidst the 
shouting population ; there the queen and her fair train 
received them. ‘The ladies dismounted, and withdrew 
to their allotted seats; while the knights mounted 
their steeds, laced their helmets, and prepared for the 
encounter. They tilted at each other till dark. They 
all then adjourned to a sumptuous banquet, and dancing 
consumed the night, till fatigue compelled every one 
to seek repose. The next day the warlike sport. re- 
commenced; many were unhorsed; many lost their 
helmets ; but they all persevered with eager courage 
and emulation, till night again summoned them to 
their supper, dancing, and concluding rest. The festi- 
vities were again repeated on the third day.” The court 
subsequently removed to Windsor, where King Richard 
renewed his splendid hospitalities, and at their coneln- 
sion dismissed his foreign guests with many valuable 
presents,—Jesse’s London. . 



































